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Views on 


OW that V-E Day has arrived, what’s 
in store for cities? Many cities are in 
the best financial condition in 25 years with 
increased revenues, less debt, and postwar 
financial reserves. But operating costs have 
increased in spite of the fact that a large 
volume of municipal work has been deferred, 
and present services do not reflect postwar 
conditions. As servicemen are released mu- 
nicipal personnel will be restored, upkeep 
and maintenance will be resumed, and proj- 
ects deferred during the war will be under- 
taken. New and aggravated probiems will 
require attention in such fields as housing, 
public health, recreation, and airports, to 
mention but a few. Moreover, the federal 
government will continue to take a large 
slice of-the tax dollar and there probably will 
be a tendency to resent. high local govern- 
ment costs. Thus while cities will have more 
to do in peacetime than they did during the 
war they may have less money to do it with. 
In addition to cities performing more 
services there is strong evidence that the 
public will demand a higher standard of 
service than ever before. Servicemen and 
women returning to their home cities will 
bring back the experience of seeing an effi- 
cient war organization produce the required 
material when it is needed and where it is 
needed. They will be less tolerant than 
formerly of a ramshackle, antiquated muni- 
cipal government. They also will be less 
tolerant of the excuses that have been of- 
fered in the past that obsolete laws or lack 
of funds prevent decent housing, recreation 
falilities, effective public health programs, 
and other essential public services that 
make cities fit places in which to live and 
work, 
This paradox places municipal officials in 
a difficult but not impossible position if they 
will take the initiative in anticipating prob- 
lems and in devising ways of solving them 


the News 


rather than waiting until financial pressure 
forces unplanned and ill-advised action. This 
involves the examination of information and 
ideas as a basis for analyzing and appraising 
local programs and for making recommenda- 
tions to the council for next steps. Many 
cities are tackling this problem by making 
a critical reappraisal and revaluation of 
what is done, why it is done, how it is done, 
and how it might be done better. The mayor 
of Detroit has set up a special committee to 
do such a job (p. 151). 

But more important than knowing what 
is to be done is the capacity for the city 
council and administrator to do something 
about it rather than “let well enough alone” 
or “wait till the boys come home.” After 
determining local policies steps need to be 
taken to carry out a coordinated program 
for improving local facilities and services. 
Management must take the initiative and 
exercise continuous leadership. Planning is 
a major municipal function and it must not 
be limited to physical planning or to a list- 
ing of public works projects. It must have 
in mind the general welfare of citizens and 
attempt to improve standards of health, rec- 
reation, protection, education, and all other 
community services rendered by municipal 
government. 





Louis Brownlow has retired from his 
position as director of Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House but he will devote con- 
siderable time toward the reestablishment 
of the international organizations of cities 
which have been inactive for five years (p. 
149) .... Some recent trends in municipal 
activities are indicated in the labor-manage- 
ment committee set up in Toledo (p. 161), 
the adoption of housing standards in Char- 
lotte (p. 151), state aid for the municipal 
league in Washington (p. 154) and voting 
of bond isues (pp. 146, 153, 154). 
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HE greater part of government, as it affects your daily lives 

and mine, is your local government. The opportunity .... 
for improvement, for a betterment that will be felt in your lives, 
is just as great as it is in Washington. . . . We have not done 
much to reorganize in our local government what you and I know to 
be an outworn system built up in the days of the oxcart and unchanged 
in the days of the automobile. . . . But why are our local governments 
archaic in design, unsuited for the purpose for which they are estab- 
lished, unsatisfactory in their functioning, and profligate in the spend- 
ing of the taxpayers’ contributions? The answer is not hard to find. 
It is because the individual citizen is indifferent to his local govern- 


ment problems. . . . Nothing will be done about it until you make 





your representatives—your representatives on town boards and county 
boards and in the state legislature—do something about it. And if they 
will not do it, substitute other representatives for them. . . . The two 
main aspects of this problem are: First, what can be accomplished 
toward the consolidation and reorganization of local units of govern- 
ment and, second, if we leave local units of government as they now 


exist, how can we relieve them of functions which are not purely local? 


FRANKLIN DELANO RCOSEVELT 
1882-1945 














Home Rule, States’ Rights, and Federal Aid* 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


F home rule for local governments means 
only the right to get along without reve- 
nues and without any kind of help from 

the state, then home rule is an empty fiction 
and ought to be replaced by some philos- 
ophy of government that concedes the locali- 
ties have a job to do and are entitled to the 
money with which to do it. If states’ rights 
and state sovereignty means that the state 
will accept no responsibility for its localities 
but will at the same time make it necessary 
for them to seek federal financial and ad- 
ministrative assistance, then it is time to 
stop discussing states’ rights and state sov- 
ereignty and talk about a relationship which 
is more compatible with the activities which 
the local governments are actually required 
to perform. If federal aid is the vehicle for 
letting the states slide out from under their 
responsibility and the localities from assum- 
ing obligations which they can readily bear, 
then pious talk about home rule and states’ 
rights should cease and cities should admit 
their only hope lies in looking to Washington 
and not to their state capitals. 

The home rule issue gets greatly confused 
because local government officials get to- 
gether an‘ talk about home rule as if it were 
their most cherished possession. Then they 
go home and do nothing to solve their local 
problems; they frequently fail to place their 
case properly before the state legislature and 
the solution to local problems is sought 
through federal financial aid instead of 
through more complete use of state and local 
resources. This attitude somewhat bewilders 
Congress and the state legislatures. The local 
governments can’t seem to decide whether 
they want state grants, federal grants, or a 
complete autonomous local revenue system. 

To some state officials home rule seems to 
mean that the cities are privileged to go 
without money which they might have had 
if the state itself had not acted unwisely 
in cutting off local revenues. What an empty 
honor! Frequently the excuse given by the 


_ *Eptror’s Note: Reprinted with permission 
trom Municipal Finance, February, 1945. 


states lies in the inadequacy of state con- 
stitutions. But state constitutions can be 
amended and that should be done where 
necessary to provide adequate local finances. 

There is still a place in the United States 
for a philosophy of home rule and the prac- 
tice of state responsibility. Home rule should 
mean the right of the localities to determine 
local matters within the scope of general 
acts passed by the state legislature. The 
citizens of a locality are also citizens of the 
state and the state cannot shirk its re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate local rev- 
enues merely by saying that the state needs 
the money for its own use, or that it has 
no constitutional power to share with the 
localities. Constitutions, both federal and 
state, were made to preserve the rights of 
individual citizens and they were not in- 
tended to be the primary obstacle to the 
meeting of human needs. Rather, they were 
intended originally to guarantee freedom and 
equal opportunity for all citizens. 

Let’s get straight on this question. The 
local governments should have the revenues 
or the authority necessary to finance the 
activities that are imposed on them. They 
can not appropriately ask the state or fed- 
eral government to give them money until 
they have made an honest effort to raise 
local revenues in a reasonable way and at 
resonable rates. Meanwhile the states should 
grant necessary fiscal authority to the locali- 
ties; the states should share certain types of 
revenues; and the states should not take 
away, by constitution or statute, the means 
by which local governments can finance de- 
sirable and necessary activities. Finally, 
when the localities have made the best use 
of their resources and the states have given 
localities both authority and money, then the 
federal government may appropriately par- 
ticipate in state and local financing provided 
there is a national issue involved and the 
federal acts do not stimulate or require un- 
reasonable local or state expenditures. 

Anyway, let us get straight on funda- 
mentals and stay straight. 
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Trends in Municipal Personnel Practices 





This article summarizes briefly some of the individual city personnel 
data for the 1,072 cities over 10,000 population that will appear 
in the forthcoming 1945 edition of THE MUNICIPAL YEAR Book. 


HE total number of municipal em- 
ployees has decreased 10 per cent in 
’ the last two years but the total pay 
roll has increased approximately 15 per cent. 
Police and fire departments probably have 
the most serious manpower shortage. Since 
1944 the number of policemen has dropped 
more than 20 per cent and firemen 15 per 
cent. The medium entrance salary paid 
patrolmen is 17 per cent higher than it was 
in 1941, and that paid firemen is 10 per 
cent higher. The turnover in both fire and 
police departments, however, was lower in 
1944 than in the two preceding years. 


’ The normal work week for city hall em- 
ployees has increased during the last two 
years. Employees in 70 per cent of the cities 
over 250,000 work less than 42 hours while 
employees in more than one-half of the cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 work more than 42 
hours. 

Some form of overtime pay is provided 
for clerical workers in one-fourth of the 
cities, for skilled workers in nearly one-half 
of the cities, and for unskilled workers in 
more than three-fourths of the cities over 
10,000. 

A total of 167 local governments, includ- 
ing many cities under 10,000, adopted re- 
tirement plans or voted to participate in 
state-wide plans in 1944. At the end of the 
year 81 per cent of all the cities over 10,000 
had retirement plans for some or all of their 
employees. Nearly one-half of the systems 
were adopted during the last 10 years. 

Thirteen cities with populations of less 
than 100,000 adopted civil service or merit 
system programs in 1944. At the end of the 
year approximately 56 per cent of the cities 
over 10,000 had some or all classes of em- 
ployees under a civil service system. All 
classes of employees are covered in approxi- 
mately one-half of the cities having civil 
service. 

These are some of the highlights in recent 
trends in personnel administration reviewed 
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briefly in this article and covered in more 
detail in The 1945 Municipal Year Book 
which will be published late in June. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TURNOVER 


Municipal employment in 1944 followed 
the pattern of earlier war years with the 
number of employees declining and pay rolls 
increasing. The Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that full-time municipal employees 
totaled 852,000 in October, 1944, which is 
3 per cent less than the number in January, 
1944, and 10 per cent less than at the be- 
ginning of 1943. There was some indication 
late in 1944, however, that the steady de- 
cline in municipal employment had halted. 

The width of the gap between the demand 
for personnel and the supply is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in the uniformed 
fire and police forces which constitute a 
large proportion of the total number of 
employees in cities. In the last five years, 
for which The Municipal Year Book has 
secured comparable information, the aver- 
age number of police department em- 
ployees per 1,000 population decreased 
from 1.68 to 1.33, or 21 per cent; and if 
the high of 1942 is used the decrease is al- 
most 23 per cent (see chart). The number 
of policemen decreased in all city-size groups 
except in the 10,000 to 25,000 population 
group. The largest decrease was from 2.33 
to 1.44 employees per 1,000 population, or 
39 per cent, in cities over 500,000 popula- 
tion. The actual decrease in police per 1,000 
population since 1941 may be somewhat 
greater because of the increase in city popu- 
lations since the 1940 census. 

In the last five years, according to infor- 
mation reported by city officials, the number 
of full-time fire department employees per 
1,000 population has decreased from 1.32 
to 1.26. Most cities, except those below 
50,000 population, have smaller fire depart- 
ments now than they had in 1941. The size 
of departments in cities over 500,000 pop- 
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ulation decreased 11 per cent in the last 
five years, while decreases in the other 
population groups were less than 5 per cent. 
The greatest decrease occurred during 1944 
when the average for all cities declined from 
1.30 to 1.26. 

Eight in every 100 full-time fire depart- 
ment employees left municipal employment 
in 1944 as compared with a turnover rate 
of nine for 1943 and twelve or more for 
1942. Median turnover rates in police de- 
partments ranged from 6.8 per 100 em- 
ployees in cities between 100,000 and 250,- 
000 to a high of 12.1 per cent in cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000. The median for 
police in all cities was approximately 3 per 
100 lower in 1944 than in 1943. These data 
do not indicate that the turnover problem 
has become any less acute, for the extent of 
that problem depends upon the difficulty of 
finding new personnel to replace those who 
left. 


Hours WorkKED PER WEEK 


The length of the normal work week for 
city hall office personnel at the beginning of 
1945 was between 38 and 46 hours in four- 
fifths of the cities. This represents a slight 
increase over 1943 when three-fourths of 
the cities were in this category. In the past 
two years three of the 14 cities over 500,000 
(Buffalo, St. Louis, and San Francisco) de- 
creased the work week while one city (Chi- 
cago) increased it. The largest cities have 
considerably shorter work weeks than the 
small municipalities. More than 70 per cent 
of the cities over 250,000 population have a 
work week of less than 42 hours, while all 
but one of the 11 cities in which employees 
work 50 or more hours are in the 10,000 to 
25,000 population group. Seventy-eight, or 
8 per cent of all cities over 10,000, have a 
work week of less than 38 hours. 

The median work week for police depart- 
ment employees is 48 hours in cities over 
25,000, and 50 hours in cities between 10,- 
000 and 25,000; this may be compared with 
the median of 84 hours for fire department 
employees in all cities. The 8-hour day is in 
effect in 78 per cent of all police depart- 
ments; all cities over 100,000 have an 8-hour 
day or less. In smaller cities where there are 


fewer policemen per 1,000 population the 
average police shift is 10 hours or more per 
day. The number of hours worked per week 
by firemen, on the other hand, increases with 
the size of the city. Their work week 1s 
determined by the number of hours worked 
per shift and the days off during the week. 
All except 22 city fire departments operate 
on a two-platoon system and 67 per cent of 
them use the 24-hour-on, 24-hour-off shift. 
A 10-hour day shift and 14-hour night shift 
prevail in 20 per cent of the cities. 


NO. OF EMPLOYEES PER 1000 POP 





1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
——— 50,000 - 100,000 —-—- 100,000 -250,000 
—— ALL OVER 10,000 


TRENDS IN NUMBER OF POLICE EMPLOYEES 
FOR SELECTED POPULATION GROUPS 


SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


While the number of employees decreased, 
the total pay roll in 1944 increased slightly. 
The total municipal pay roll reached a peak 
of $122,000,000 in 1944, according to the 
Governments Division of the Bureau of the 
Census, representing an increase of less than 
one per cent over 1943. The pay roll index 
in October, 1944, for all cities over 25,000 
was 116 (two-year average 1941-42==100) 
compared with 103 at the beginning of 1943 
and 111 in October, 1943. In several cities 
the operation of cost-of-living pay plans re- 
sulted in further pay increases for employees 
during 1944 but for the most part there 
were relatively few instances in 1944 in 
which further increases were made in the 
base pay of public employees. 
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Average earnings of municipal employees 
in cities over 25,000 (computed by dividing 
the United States Bureau of the Census’ 
pay roll index by the Bureau’s index of non- 
school employment) rose 4 per cent between 
October, 1943, and October, 1944, compared 
with a 11 per cent increase in the preceding 
year. The cost-of-living index rose 1.5 per 
cent and 5.4 per cent in the same two cor- 
responding years. In general, salaries in 
municipal employment tend to lag behind 
increases in the cost of living as indicated in 
the accompanying chart. Sound classifica- 
tion and pay plans, which tend to make up- 
ward adjustments of compensation less 
difficult, were initiated or installed in at 
least 12 cities in 1944. 
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The “‘cost-of-living”’ index is the index of cost of goods 
purchased by moderate income groups in large cities, 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(average 1935-39=100). The “municipal salary’’ index 
was obtained by dividing the United States Bureau of the 
Census index of municipal nonschool employment for 
cities over 25,000 into the Bureau’s index of municipal 
payrolls (average of each index 1940-41=100); the 
derived index offers a rough measure of municipal wage 
trends. Since the bases of all the indexes are arbitrary. 
the chart should be used only to study relative rates of 
change of the two curves. 


The salaries of police and firemen reilect 
continued efforts of cities to attract and keep 
personnel. The median entrance salary paid 
patrolmen in 1945 is at least 17 per cent 
higher than it was in 1941. The greatest in- 
crease in entrance salaries was received by 
patrolmen in cities between 25,009 ani 50,- 
000 and totaled $410, or 26 per cent more 
than the 1941 salary (see chart). Median 
maximum salaries for patrolmen increased 
at least 13 per cent during the five-year 
period. The greatest increase was in the 
cities between 250,000 and 500,009 and 
totaled $420, or 22 per cent. Salaries paid 


[ May 


to uniformed firemen have also climbed 
steadily. The median salary at entrance has 
increased at least 15 per cent and the median 
ma ‘imum has gone up at least 10 per cent 
in the five-year period, 1941-45. 


OVERTIME Pay 


To make jobs in the city hall more attrac- 
tive, a wide variety of methods is used by 
cities in compensating employees for work 
in excess of the normal work week. 


Clerical employees are paid for overtime 
work in 234 cities—in the form of extra pay 
in 15 per cent of these cities and in the form 
of compensating time off in 10 per cent. In 
659 cities, or 75 per cent of the 893 report- 
ing, there is no plan for overtime pay to this 
group of employees. 

Many cities which do not grant overtime 
pay to clerical employees have adopted some 
method of paying non-office skilled workers 
who are on a salary basis and unskilled 
laborers for extra time worked. Of 559 cities 
reporting on methods of paying skilled 
workers, 263 cities, or 45 per cent, have some 
method of compensation; 73 cities, or 13 
per cent, allow compensatory time off; and 
223, or 42 per cent, have no plan for pay- 
ing such employees. Unskilled laborers in 
467 cities, or 77 per cent of the cities re- 
porting, are paid for overtime work; 47 
cities, or 9 per cent, allow compensatory 
time off; and only 89, cities, or 15 per cent, 
have no method of paying unskilled laborers 
for overtime. 

Straight time is the most common method 
of remunerating all three groups of em- 
ployees for overtime. Considering all three 
groups, approximately 20 per cent of the 
cities allow compensatory time off, 50 per 
cent pay on a straight time basis, and £0 per 
cent pay time and one-half with one in every 
six of the cities in the latter group paying 
double time on Sundays and holidays. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


In the face of personnel shortages, for- 
ward-looking administrators emphasized in- 
service training as a method of increasing 
the effectiveness of employees on the job. 
In addition to developing the work skills of 
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rank-and-file employees, many of these pro- 
grams gave attention to the improvement of 
supervisory skills. It was estimated that 
more than 80,000 governmental employees— 
local, state, and federal—were enrolled in 
federally aided training courses in 37 states. 


During 1944 the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, which conducts 
eight correspondence courses in municipal 
administration under the auspices of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
celebrated its tenth anniversary and also 
received its one thousandth enrollment. 
There were 260 enrollments in the several 
courses in 1944, an increase of 167 over the 
previous year. These training facilities were 
made available not only to public officials 
but also, through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, to men in the armed forces 
who had held administrative posts in muni- 
pal government in civilian life. Approxi- 
mately 150 of the enrollments came from 
this latter source. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


A total of 858 cities, or 81 per cent of all 
cities over 10,000 population, now have re- 
$3000 
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tirement systems or participate in state-wide 
retirement plans for local employees. The 
adoption of the Social Security Act with its 
retirement privileges and protection from 
other economic risks for private employees 
has stimulated many progressive municipal 
administrations to consider, partially out of 
self-interest, the similar needs of public 
employees. A total of 391 cities, or 48 per 
cent of all those having retirement systems, 
adopted them during the 10-year period, 
1935 through 1944 (see chart). Prior. to 
the enactment of federal social security 
legislation only 212 municipalitties over 
10,000 had adopted retirement plans, and in 
120 cities, or 57 per cent, only certain 
groups, mainly police and firemen, were in- 
cluded. Only one city above 100,000 popu- 
lation has failed to establish a retirement 
program for at least part of its employees. 
Ninety per cent of the cities with no retire- 
ment plan of any kind are in the 10,000- 
25,000 population group. 

Municipal employees contribute from 
their salaries to the retirement fund in 99 
per cent of all reporting cities; employees 
in only 29 cities do not contribute. Only 38 
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TRENDS IN MEDIAN SALARIES OF PATROLMEN, 1941 To 1945 


The entrance salary is the total salary paid to uniformed patrolmen during the first 12 months on the force; 
the maximum salary is the highest salary paid patrolmen. 
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per cent of the cities have retirement plans 
on an actuarial reserve basis, and another 
10 per cent have one or more of their sep- 
arate retirement plans on this basis. Most 
of the progress cities have made in moving 
toward financially sound systems must be 
credited in large part to the participation 
in state-wide plans by 226 cities in the states 
whose systems use an actuarial reserve basis. 
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GROWTH OF RETIREMENT SYSTEMS By 
FivE-YEAR PERIODS 

This chart is based on information furnished by munici- 
pal officials early in 1945. The figures following each bar 
represent the number of cities adopting systems in each 
five-year period. Systems going into effect in 1945 are 
shown as having been adopted in 1944. Cities are classi- 
fied as of year of adoption of the plan for general munici- 
pal employees, if such a plan is in effect, although some 
cities may have separate police and fire pension plans. 
Thus the adoption of fire and police pension plans repre- 
sent cities that have no retirement plan for other em- 
ployees. 

The minimum age for retirement in 256 
cities, or 75 per cent of those having sys- 
tems, is 60 years, and approximately the 
same percentage make retirement compul- 
sory at 70 years. Fifty-four per cent of the 
cities where retirement plans apply only to 
police or firemen have no minimum retire- 
ment age and in the remaining cities it 


ranges from 50 to 65 years. 
EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


Employees in 58 per cent of the cities 
over 10,000 population belong to one or more 
employee organizations as compared with 
50 per cent in 1942 in this population group. 
Each of the 14 cities of more than 500,000 
has at least one employee organization. 
Ninety-one per cent of the cities of more 
than 25,000 population, and 41 per cent of 
the cities of 10,000 to 25,000 have employees 
who are affiliated. 

The American 


Federation of State, 


County, and Municipal Employees (AFL) 
during 1944 had a net increase of 20 cities 
and at the end of the year had locals in 221 
cities over 10,000. The State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America (CIO) had 
a net increase of 13 cities in 1944 and total 
of 83 cities in which locals were found at 
the end of the year. The International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters reported a net in- 
crease of 27 cities and a total of 477 cities 
or nearly one-half of the cities over 10,000. 
The Fraternal Order of Police (not affiliated 
with the labor movement) reported having 
lodges in 163 cities, a net loss of seven dur- 
ing 1944. In addition, nonaffiiliated employee 
organizations were set up in 20 cities in 1944 
and at the end of the year 124 cities had 
such groups. 

Some of the larger cities have several 
locals affiliated with the same national or- 
ganization. For example, Detroit has 12 
SCMWA locals, New York City 7, and Chi- 
cago 6. While most locals are for all em- 
ployees, many are for special groups. For 
example, the AFSCME at the end of 1944 
had locals composed entirely of police offi- 
cers in 39 cities, 17 of these having been 
established during 1944. 

Fifty-four cities having populations over 
10,000 have a written agreement with a 
labor union covering management-employee 
relations and 789 cities reported that they 
do not have any such agreement. In 10 cities 
the written agreement covers all employees 
and in the other cities only part of the 
workers are included. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Personnel difficulties will not evaporate 
with the coming of peace. Among the em- 
ployment problems which will appear when 
the war ends and municipal reconversion be- 
gins are: reemployment of veterans; large- 
scale recruitment, placement, and assign- 
ment of work on jobs left vacant out of war- 
time necessity or created by postwar de- 
mands for expanded municipal services; and 
intensified in-service training to acquaint 
returning employees with new techniques. 
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The Conference Method of In-Service Training 


By JOHN A. PERKINS* 


Assistant Director, Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, Chicago 


Practical suggestions for organization, leadership, and par- 
ticipation in the group training of administrative personnel. 


HE TOP administrative group in the 

city hall has always had some form of 

in-service training. Until recently, 
however, that training has been limited to 
the absorption process or to the understudy 
method. It has been for the most part un- 
conscious and haphazard with bad as well 
as good management practice being indis- 
criminantly absorbed. 

In-service training is quite as important 
for municipal administrators as it is for the 
rank and file. Likewise, such training should 
be formalized, intentioned, and carefully 
planned and executed. To this end the In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration has prepared eight management 
manuals which serve as text books in related 
correspondence courses designed expressly 
to train city managers, department heads, 
and other administrative officials. Nearly 
1,500 individuals have enrolled in these 
correspodence courses thereby acquainting 
themselves with new developments and im- 


’ proved administrative techniques and meth- 


ods. In approximately 75 cities the Insti- 
tute’s volumes have been the basis for group 
training programs. The purpose of this 
article is to better acquaint cities with the 
full potentialities of group training by means 
of the conference method. 


BASED ON INSTITUTE TEXTS 


Creative group discussion based upon 
individual study of a common text and free 
exchange of ideas is undoubtedly the most 
effective method of training municipal execu- 
tives. The storehouse of information found 
in each chapter of an Institute training 
manual supplements the experience of each 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Perkins was formerly a 
member of the political science faculties at the 
University of Michigan and University of Roches- 
ter, was for a time with the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, and was with the federal 
government in Washington for a year. 


participant and gives him the breadth and 
variety of knowledge needed to make a 
maximum contribution to group thinking. 
Discussion is focused by the study of lesson 
assignments before each meeting, with each 
chapter of the manual offering a convenient 
and practical topic for group consideration. 
By this means an entire field of administra- 
tion can be systematically studied. With a 
capable conference leader each member is 
stimulated to think, to express his thoughts, 
to look behind familiar phrases, to pool his 
experience, and to become acquainted with 
the techniques and procedures used by dif- 
ferent members of the group in solving 
common administrative problems. Hidden 
questions are brought to light and decisions 
are reached out of group wisdom and rein- 
forced by a core of common knowledge 
which represents the best that recognized 
authorities on the management of municipal 
activities could bring together between the 
covers of one book. Learning takes place as 
rapidly and naturally as in a cracker barrel 
conflab, although talk is systematized and is 
focused on the administrative job. 


ORGANIZING A TRAINING CONFERENCE 


For a conference group to be most effec- 
tive several organizational factors must be 
taken into account. First of all, the size of 
the group and its composition must be de- 
termined. The group should be small enough 
so that each member can participate freely 
but large enough so that no one, particularly 
the “boss,” if present, will be inclined to 
dominate the discussion. While there is no 
hard and fast rule as to the exact number 
of persons that should make up a confer- 
ence group, it is important that all partici- 
pants have a keen interest in the subject and 
a span of experience which will permit them 
to profit by the training. Certainly the 
manager (or the mayor, if the city does not 
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operate under the manager plan), depart- 
ment heads, administrative assistants, assist- 
ant department heads, and heads of operat- 
ing divisions should be included if the 
training conference is to take up the tech- 
nique of municipal administration, planning, 
personnel, or finance adminisration. Groups 
using the police, fire, public works, and recre- 
ation training manuals are generally limited 
to the top administrative personnel in those 
departments. In a small city where there 
may not be enough administrative personnel 
to constitute a conference group a few top 
people in corresponding jobs in neighboring 
cities may be invited to participate in a joint 
training program. When men from different 
executive levels meet in a conference group 
the need for openmindedness on the part of 
all is apparent. If there are disadvantages 
in not having a homegenous group, such as 
inhibitions with regard to free speech when 
the boss is present, they are largely offset 
by the excellent opportunity offered in con- 
ference meetings for the chief administrator 
and department heads to be known to their 
men and in turn to know them. 


The place of meeting should be clean, 
quiet, well lighted, heated and ventilated, 
without distracting decorations, and free 
from interruptions. Seats should be com- 
fortable and informality encouraged by ar- 
rangement at a round table whenever pos- 
sible. Tables arranged as a “U” will ac- 
commodate a large group. When seated in 
this fashion each member can look every 
other member in the eye, remarks can be 
made in a conversational manner in keeping 
with the idea of intellectual inquiry, and a 
friendly “at home” feeling can be more 
easily created in all members of the group. 

Equipment, such as chalk, eraser, and 
blackboard, wherewith to record the sugges- 
tions and ideas of members, pencils and 
paper for taking notes, and other materials 
needed for learning should be arranged be- 
fore the conference session opens. 

The time and schedule of meetings should 
be explicit and made well in advance. Week- 
ly conferences are more systematic than 
those held less frequently, and tend to secure 
and hold the interest of participants more 
readily. 


| May 


One question to be decided is whether the 
group should meet on city time or on its 
own. When the training conference meets 
during the free time of the participants there 
is definite and helpful assurance that only 
people vitally interested will attend. On the 
other hand, training conferences, operating 
conditions permitting, held on the employer’s 
time give added emphasis to the importance 
of training and do not appear to the em- 
ployee to be another tacked-on frill. The 
advantages of both arrangements may be 
attained if the group meets from about 4:00 
to 5:45 in the afternoon. One and one-half 
to two hour sessions broken by a seventh- 
inning stretch will be long enough for real 
achievement and short enough to maintain 
maximum interest. 


THE CONFERENCE LEADER AND His Jos 


The personal qualifications of the confer- 
ence leader are important to the success of 
the training program. The conference leader 
should be reasonably well informed on the 
subject and able to speak effectively and 
with confidence; but he should take more 
pleasure in patiently drawing out members 
of the group than in doing the talking him- 
self. He should control his desire for self- 
expression and should not comment inces- 
santly upon the contributions of others or 
spur the group to his own conclusions. 

In the first meeting of a conference series 
the leader must give the group a consider- 
able amount of information, but even then 
if he talks too much members will hesitate 
to respond when an opportunity is offered. 
While the leader must think rapidly, syn- 
thesize and relate individual contributions 
to the whole, he must be deliberate enough 
to thwart a forceful speaker who would 
stampede the group into thinking his re- 
marks conclude the matter. The quality of 
good-natured impartiality in the leader will 
permit all points of view to be expressed 
without favoritism in an atmosphere of 
friendly give and take. Enough humor 
should be injected into the meeting to attain 
a nice balance between deadly seriousness 
and levity. 

The person to fill this key position may be 
drawn from among the conference members 
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who are experienced administrators in the 
city, especially if one of them has taken the 
course earlier by corrrespondence, or from 
among the local educators if there is one 
who is particularly capable of leading group 
thinking and interested in the problems of 
municipal administration. In a _ council- 
manager city the manager, who must set the 
pace in training if it is to be effective, might 
lead the group, but only because of his qual- 
ifications as a leader and not by reason of 
his position. 

The leader has many functions. He must 
make certain that the lesson aims are 
achieved through the discussion of pertinent 
issues and techniques. Preparation of an 
outline before the meeting will aid the group 
leader in developing the discussion around 
the vital points of the lesson which, of 
course, he will have carefully thought out 
beforehand. The organization of the material 
in the text may serve as the basis of the 
discussion outline or lesson plan. If the 
leader does not follow the order of the text 
he must continually relate and integrate the 
lesson material according to his own ap- 
proach so that no one becomes confused be- 
cause the home work and the discussion do 
not run exactly parallel. The examination 
questions prepared by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration to 
accompany each correspondence lesson may 
profitably be used by the conference leader 
in planning his discussion. 

The leader should in addition prepare 
questions to draw out relevant facts which 
might otherwise be overlooked. Unexpressed 
views, especially where strong points of ‘view 
are known to be held, should be solicited 
for they will enrich the discussion and ex- 
tend the creative experience of participation. 
If the conference leader knows beforehand 
the questions to which he wants answers, 
has in his own mind what he considers good 
answers, and comes out of the conference 
with better answers than those with which 
he entered, that means that the group has 
contributed and grown. The benefits are 
theirs as well as his. Members of the group 
should be made to realize in the opening 
session that they are expected to participate 
freely in all discussions and that their ideas 
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are not only valuable but indispensable. 

The leader should arrange for “priming 
methods” that can be used if necessary to 
start or keep the discussion going, although 
a momentary pause may indicate that mem- 
bers are thinking and the chairman may re- 
lax and wait for a contribution. To arouse 
interest and quicken learning the resource- 
ful leader should resort to some of the tricks 
of his trade. A sentence from the writings 
of an “expert” may be offered for critical 
scrutiny. Errors, shortcomings, or contra- 
dictions in the text or elsewhere should be 
exposed. The intelligence of members of the 
group will be challenged if told by the leader 
(with tongue in cheek) that certain matters 
are extremely difficult if not impossible to 
understand, that certain facts are difficult 
to remember, or that the group may expect 
to fall into a common fallacy. Every effort 
will be made to overcome and avoid these 
difficulties. Although the leader needs to be 
better informed than the rest, he will learn 
from the group. He should enthusiastically 
acknowledge points new to him and members 
who have the experience of informing the 
leader on certain points, will be encouraged 
to contribute more to the discussions. A 
series of helpful emergency remarks pre- 
pared beforehand will enable the leader to 
quiet discursive side remarks, keep _indi- 
viduals from talking too long or too often, 
and discourage undue levity. For example, 
when one person repeats the same thing over 
and over, blocking group progress after a 
point has been settled, a remark as follows 
may help: “What Mr. says is most 
important and I know we shall want to come 
back to it. However, I have been hoping 
that we might get on to discuss the topic 
of Rs 





At various stages the leader must provide 
for summarization of the progress of the dis- 
cussion, including the alternative points of 
view presented, thus keeping the group to- 
gether. The chairman with so much to at- 
tend to at once may delegate part of his 
work. He may ask some one in the group 
to make the summary; ask another to raise 
several specific questions concerning the de- 
tails of a concrete situation; ask a third per- 
son to be a resource man to investigate on 
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the spot and report what the text or other 
materials immediately available have to offer 
on the subject being considered. To make 
sure that the summary is given in an im- 
partial manner the chairman may request 
members of the group to check him to see 
that only the material actually discussed is 
recounted. 


THE CONFERENCE MEMBERS’ JOB 


Individuals making up the group also have 
responsibilities which should be kept in mind 
if the conference method of training is to be 
entirely successful. Their role should be 
presented to the group at the first meeting. 
Paticipants should understand the necessity 
for making advance preparation. Simply 
reading the technique manual is not enough. 
The text material must be studied, thought 
about, and points jotted down to be con- 
sidered and questioned during the confer- 
ence. Here are a few “do’s” and “dont’s” 
for conference members to follow: 

1. Dive in. You learn to discuss by dis- 
cussing. Your first sentence should carry the 
meat of your idea and should be expressed 
as forcibly and as clearly as you know how. 
Follow this up with an example showing how 
usable your idea is. 

2. Express your  unvarnished opinions; 
statements made just to please someone else 
are better left unsaid. 


3. Don’t ask leading questions to which a 
particular reply is anticipated. Ask thought- 
provoking questions in which no clue has been 
given so that the group must make a choice 
between hard alternatives. 

4. When speaking, remain seated and use 
a light conversational tone. Don’t dogmatize; 
an air of finality stultifies rather than liberates 
the spirit of creative discussions. 


5. If the group has settled the point after 
due consideration don’t hang doggedly to the 
topic. 

6. Don’t be so intent upon what you are 
going to contribute that you do not listen to 
other speakers. . 

7. Be yourself. The only person for whom 
you are performing is yourself; and remember, 
there is no opponent in a discussion group. 

8. If a discussion should become heated, 
speak diplomatically and withhold judgment 
until all the facts are presented. 

9. In discussion, the idea, even if badly 





expressed, is the important item, therefore 
don’t quibble over words. 

10. Don’t, above all, endeavor to do all the 
talking or monopolize the time of the con- 
ference. 


REACHING DECISIONS 


Whenever possible the conference chair- 
man should lead the group to a conclu- 
sion—solve the problem. After the prob- 
lem is defined, information spread, and 
opinions offered, alternative methods of 
meeting the situation are inevitably pro- 
posed. They are based upon the various 
individual viewpoints and understandings. 
These solutions are carefully weighed in the 
light of examples, expert opinions, statistics, 
and logic, and as a result one of the pro- 
posals usually stands out in the minds of 
the majority of members as being the best. 
Or freauently all of the solutions may be 
“pooled” and a compromise reached which is 
a composite of the best points of the sug- 
gested solutions. 

Occasionally it may be impossible to 
reach agreement as to the best possible solu- 
tion to a problem in municipal administra- 
tion (although controversy should never be 
allowed to continue on a point which can be 
briefly settled by stating an authoritative 
fact). This does not mean that the time of 
the conference has been wasted, for dis- 
cussion has such important benefits that it 
may be considered an end in itself. After 
thinking creatively for an hour and a half 
in cooperation with others, presenting views 
and listening open mindedly, members are 
certain to leave the meeting with ideas clari- 
fied, views broadened, and tolerance for 
opposing views increased; even though it was 
impossible to harmonize conflicting judg- 
ments. 

Although training is a continuous process 
and men do not stay trained because of new 
developments, a record of the discussions 
and the conclusions reached should be kept 
by someone acting as secretary of the con- 
ference. Each member of the conference 
should have a full set of these minutes for 
they will constitute a working reference 
volume, helpful and inspiring to the confer- 
ence members in the “administrative” years 
to come. 
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Trends in Wages of City Employees, 1940-44* 


By HARVEY M. KARLEN 
Graduate Student in Political Science, University of Chicago 








HE money wages of municipal em- 

ployees during the five-year period, 

1940 through 1944, increased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, or almost as much as the 
increase in the cost of living. Real wages— 
indicating the purchasing power of the 
money received—however, because of less 
sensitivity, tended to lag more than two 
years behind the rise in the cost of living ex- 
cept in cities of less than 100,000. 

These conclusions are based on an analysis 
of the trend of money wages, real wages, 
and the cost of living. The data shown in 
the table and charts were obtained from the 
quarterly survey of public employment 
issued by the Governments Division of the 
United States Bureau of the Census in 
Government Employment. With 1940 as the 
base year, indexes were computed both for 
pay rolls and for employees. From these 
an index of money wages was derived by 
dividing the index of pay rolls by the index 
of employees. The index of real wages was 
index is based on a representative list of 
found by dividing the index of money wages 
by the index of the cost of living published 
monthly by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. This combined cost-of-living 


*Epitor’s Note: This article is an extract of a 
dissertation which Mr. Karlen is writing on wage 
trends in municipal employment. 


retail prices and rents." An average of 
monthly indexes was taken as a cost-of-living 
index for each year for all cities in the 
United States. With 1940 as the base of 
100, the resulting index is 104.5 for 1941; 
114.5 for 1942; 121.1 for 1943; 121.8 for 
January 1944, and 122 for April 1944. The 
series of money wage indexes and of real 
wages indexes are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Money Wages. An examination of the 
accompanying charts reveals that money 
wages received by employees in all cities 
increased each year since 1940. The highest 
peak was reached in January, 1944, and a 
slight decline was reported the following 
April. Money wages in the cities of more 
than 50,000, where the conditions of em- 
ployment are more stable, did not tend to 
increase as rapidly or as much as in the 
cities of smaller size. 

Real Wages. Real wages decreased in 


"While subject to discrepancies, this index has a 
much larger coverage than the cost-of-living index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In recent years 
prices have been collected for clothing in 93 cities, 
food in 51 to 56 cities, fuel, light and coal in 95, 
gas and electricity in 174, and housing in 173 
cities. The combined index is an arithmetic aver- 
age of weighted relatives using the 1923 average 
as the base. See United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, 1942 Supplement, p. 179. 


INDEXES OF MONEY WAGES AND REAL WAGES For MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, 1940-1944 
(1940= 100) 


Index of Money Wages 


Population Group 








Index of Real Wages 





1941 1942 1943 


ee ess 
an. April 1941 1942 1943 Jan. April 





Over 100;000......... 102.6 104.9 110.4 
50,000 to 100,000..... 99.7. 103.6 116.2 
25,000 to 50,000...... 101.4 108.5 119.7 
10,000 to 25,000...... 102.5 108.7 I19.1 


5,000 to 10,000....... 100.5 117.5 126.4 
2.500 005,000. ....... I0I.5 116.0 127.9 
Under 2,500.......... 1106 119.8 135.1 
We CM aes ae eb vals 103.7 108.6 116.0 





117.1 116.5 98.2 91.6 QI.2 96.1 95-5 
119.3 122.0 95-4 90.5 96.0 97-9 100.0 
114-9 117-7 97:0 94.8 92.7 94.3 96.5 
128.3 122.8 98.1 94.9 98.3 105.3 100.7 
137-9 137-9 96.2 102.6 104.4 113.2 113.0 
135-8 131.5 97-1 101.3 105.6 I11.5 107.8 
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1941 and 1942 but recovered in the next two 
years to reach a level approximately that 
of the base year. The chart for “total cities”’ 
shows less change than do those for the 
several population groups. In cities of over 
100,000, which employ 50 per cent of al) 
municipal employees, real wages declined 2 
per cent in 1941, suffered a further drop of 
nearly 7 per cent in 1942, and a still further 
decline of less than 1 per cent in 1943. A 
rise of nearly 6 per cent, however, was 
evidenced early in 1944. Thus, even though 
the large cities increased the flow of money 
wages during these years, this increase did 
not closely approximate the increase in the 
cost of living. In fact more than three years 
elapsed before there was any tendency oi 
real wages for this group to increase. In 
the 50,000 to 100,000 group real wages 
parallel those of the larger category while 
in other groups the time lag was only about 
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one year. 

Cost-of-Living. During the years 1940 
to 1944 the cost of living also increased 
about 20 per cent. The rate and character 
of this increase closely parallels the trend 
of money wages for cities as a whole. The 
greatest discrepancies between the two trend 
lines are shown in the smaller cities (see 
charts) where changes in money wages 
tended to outstrip the changes in the cost of 
living. During this period of increased living 
costs, coupled with a great demand for 
manpower, changes in money wages showed 
a tendency to approximate changes in the 
cost of living in the larger cities and even 
exceed them in the smaller cities. 

Money wages of municipal employees in 
all except the largest city-size group showed 
increases which enabled them to purchase 
100 per cent of the commodities included in 
the cost-of-living index. 


The chairman of a council committee very heatedly protested against a certain 
step being taken, and he concluded by saying that if the committee insisted upon the 
step proposed he would be left with no other alternative than to “vaccinate” his seat. 


° 


° . 


At a recent city council meeting there was a discussion with regard to the type of 
milk which should be provided for school children. The chairman of the health com- 
mittee declared: “What this town needs is a supply of clean fresh milk, and the 
council should take the bull by the horns and demand it.” 


° 


° * 


There was a certain lord mayor of an English borough who was famous, while he 
lived, for his constant use of the expression “this here” and “that there.”” When he 


died someone suggested these lines as his epitaph: 


Here lies our worthy lord-mayor: 
He has left “this here” world and 
gone to “that there.” 


° 


Sd ° 


The average number of letters received by city managers approximates in number 
the fan mail of a cinema star but the subject matter of letters received by a 
manager is infinitely wider: “Will you advise applicant whether he has smallpox?” 
“Will you provide a wife in whom character is more important than beauty, and a 
dowry more important than either?” 


¢ 


° ° 


A housing authority in presenting a scheme for building public housing stated: 
“It is the intention of the housing authority to erect a number of houses for single 


couples about to be married!” 























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


= =x 














Courtesy Parking Tickets 


What is the best form of courtesy parking 
tickets for police to use on out-of-town 
cars parked on city streets? 


OURTESY parking tickets that are 

designed to inform the out-of-city or 
out-of-state driver of the advantages of the 
community, listing points of interest, or giv- 
ing information concerning a special event 
generally should be issued and distributed 
by a civic organization and not by the city 
government. 

Courtesy tickets used by the police as a 
means of educating the out-of-state driver 
should be styled to resemble closely the offi- 
cial arrest or citation ticket regularly used 
by the police for informing the car owner or 
operator of a traffic violation. It is: custo- 
mary to use one side of such a ticket for 
notice of special violation such as overtime 
parking, parking in a restricted zone, or 
overnight parking. The wording of the viola- 
tion should be written in simple, nontechni- 
cal terms in order that the motorist will 
understand exactly what it was that he did 
wrong. All too frequently such forms merely 
cite a statute number that has little meaning 
to the motorist. The reverse side of the po- 
lice ticket may contain information about 
regulations particularly troublesome to out- 
of-state drivers, or it may present general 
information similar to the nonviolator ticket 
discussed above. 

In order to make a courtesy traffic viola- 
tions ticket effective it is important for the 
police to have some form of record showing 
that a ticket was issued. Then it is possible 
to follow up on the chronic violator who 
takes advantage of the fact that his car 
bears out-of-state registration plates. Before 
the war it was fair to assume that an auto- 
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mobile with an out-of-state license tag be- 
longed to a tourist or a visitor in the area. 
This assumption, for obvious reasons, is not 
valid during wartime—Rosert E. RALEIGH, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 


Organization of Law Department 


How should a municipal legal department 
be organized? 


NTERNAL organization must depend 
of course on the size of the agency to be 
organized, and in all but the largest cities 
the law department usually employs a rela- 
tively small staff. In cities under a quarter 
of a million population “organization” of 
the legal department will mean simply a 
common-sense division of work among the 
city attorney and his two or three assistants. 
In larger cities, this division of work may be 
formalized in separate divisions or bureaus 
of the department. 

Many large cities permit individual de- 
partments to employ legal counsel to deal 
with the legal problems involved in the de- 
partment’s work. However, in few cities 
under a half million population is there suf- 
ficient legal work in any single department 
to justify an arrangement of this sort. It is 
usually desirable to group all attorneys in a 
single law department, but to permit indi- 
vidual attorneys to specialize, as far as pos- 
sible, in the work of individual departments 
or groups of departments. As a matter of 
fact, in tort work and the drafting of most 
routine legal documents there is very little 
need for departmental specialization—and 
very little purpose to be served by it. On 
the other hand prosecution of zoning ordi- 
nances or other particular regulatory meas- 
ures requires considerable specialized knowl- 
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edge, as does the management of condemna- 
tion and special assessment proceedings, the 
collection of particular taxes, and the collec- 
tion of hospital charges or other claims. 

It is generally preferable for attorneys who 
specialize in the work of particular depart- 
ments to remain under the line direction of 
the city attorney in order to preserve flex- 
ibility in the assignment of the legal staff 
and to make certain that these attorneys 
will receive adequate professional direction. 
The chief administrator’s coordinating skills 
will frequently be called into play here to 
make certain that each department receives 
the cooperation from the law department 
which it needs to carry out its functions, 
and that the attorneys accept the basic pol- 
icy decisions of the departments they are 
serving. 

It is quite common in cities under 50,000 
population, and not unknown in larger cities, 
to employ a part-time city attorney. If it 
can be done there are many advantages to 
be gained by these cities from the employ- 
ment of a full-time attorney. Not only 
would he be more apt to think actively in 
municipal terms, but he would be more like- 
ly to learn the intricacies of public law 
and to keep abreast of developments affect- 
ing municipalities than if he were employed 
on a fee or part-time basis. Where a proper- 
ly qualified man could be found it might 
be possible to utilize his services as assessor 
or assistant finance director as well as at- 
torney, thus making it possible to attach 
an adequate salary to the position. An alter- 
nate possibility is to combine all the city’s 
regulatory activities under the city attor- 
ney’s direction. 

There is very little uniformity among 
cities in the way in which the city attorney 
is appointed. There is no particular reason 
why his status should be different from that 


of other department heads. Regardless of 
charter provisions, therefore, the most satis- 
factory working relationship is one in which 
the city attorney considers himself as re- 
sponsible to the chief administrative officer, 
and where his contacts with the council are 
generally carried on through that officer. 

It is usually convenient for the city at- 
torney to attend council meetings so that he 
may give opinions on legal questions which 
arise in the course of conducting the busi- 
ness of the meeting. This should cause no 
particular difficulty, since the attorney’s 
comments should be confined to the legality 
rather than the desirability or administrative 
feasibility of the measures he is called upon 
to discuss. Requests of the city council for 
formal opinions or for the drafting of ordi- 
nances or resolutions should be transmitted 
through the chief administrator’s office, so 
that the chief administrator may be kept 
informed of business that is to come before 
the council, and so that he may supplement 
the attorney’s opinions and bills with non- 
legal information which may assist the coun- 
cil in its deliberations. 

For further information on the work of 
law departments see the chapter, “Legal 
Services and Regulatory Procedures” in The 
Technique of Municipal Administration 
(Chicago: International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1945). The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers in 1940 published a 
report, entitled Municipal Law Department 
Organization and Administration, which cov- 
ers the experience of more than 200 munici- 
pal law departments, and contains informa- 
tion on personnel, salaries, and terms of 
office of employees in the law department, 
employment of professional counsel, special- 
ization of legal work, and techniques that 
have been used to control the work of law 
departments. 


Other inquiries recently answered by the International City Managers’ Association 
include business licenses as a source of revenue, preparation of a building code, 
and regulating the size and type of buildings. Pustic MANAGEMENT readers 
concerned with these problems may secure copies of ICMA’s replies on request 
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People Approve Six-Year Postwar Construc- 
tion Program, Vote Bonds 


HE people of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, on April 3 gave tacit approval to 

a four-and-one-half million dollar postwar 
construction program to be carried out over 
a six-year period. The project and means 
of financing were outlined in a 23-page book- 
let widely distributed by the city prior to the 
referendum. It was pointed out that only 
$765,000 of the total would need to be bor- 
rowed, and a bond issue in this amount was 
approved by a 3-to-1 vote but with only 15 
per cent of the eligible voters participating. 
The construction program is to be financed 
over a six-year period without increasing the 
present city tax levy of $1.40 per $100 
valuation. More than one-half of the total 
amount needed will come from self-sup- 
porting departments: earnings of the electric, 
water, and gas utilities, $1,240,000; revenue 
bonds to be issued as required to finance 
water utility projects, $1,090,000; and sur- 
plus funds from the operation of city-owned 
cemeteries $120,000 — making a total of 
$2,450,000. The remaining projects will be 
financed over the six-year period from cur- 
rent taxes and miscellaneous revenue to the 
amount of $883,500, through special assess- 
ment of property directly benefited $370,- 
500; and general obligation bonds, approved 
by the voters, amounting to $765,000—mak- 
ing a total of $2,019,000, or a grand total of 
$4,469,000. The city’s outstanding bonded 
indebtedness at the end of 1945 will be 
$32,000, not including the new bond issue, 
and this amount will be paid off in 1946. 
The several projects to be constructed 
during the six-year period were selected by 
the city planning commission and city coun- 
cil as being necessary to improve services to 
citizens and as being within the amount 
that the city can afford to pay. The booklet 
issued by the city describes in detail the 
several projects which will be financed 
through the $765,000 bond issue. These 
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projects include a new central police station 
estimated to cost $225,000; three bungalow- 
type fire stations $90,000; additions and 
alterations to the memorial hospital $360,- 
000, one-half of which would come from a 
federal grant for which application would 
be made under Senate Bill 191 if passed by 
Congress; nurses’ home and training school 
$118,000, of which amount $68,000 would 
be sought as a grant from the federal gov- 
ernment; additional equipment for the sew- 
age disposal plant for conversion of sludge 
to fertilizer, $50,000; community center and 
swimming pool, $40,000; shelter in one of 
the city’s parks $15,000; municipal golf club 
improvements, $50,000; new approach to a 
railroad undercrossings $50,000; downtown 
comfort station $15,000.—E. L. Mos ey, 
city manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


UBLIC Works Planning. The Inde- 

pendent Offices Appropriation Bill (H. 
R. 1984) passed by Congress late in April 
makes $17,500,000 available July 1 for the 
preparation of plans for projects which state 
and local governments will construct within 
three years after the end of the war with- 
out federal aid for actual construction. 
Funds will be advanced in the form of loans 
to be repaid when construction begins; no 
interest will be charged. The funds will be 
administered by the administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, and regulations and 
application forms are expected to be avail- 
able by May 15. All negotiations with re- 
spect to municipal projects will be directly 
between the municipality and the FWA, and 
advances will not be routed through state 
agencies. The FWA Administrator has ap- 
pointed a public works construction advisory 
committee to advise with him on the best 
means. of implementing the program. Rep- 
resented on the committee are the American 
Municipal Association, Council of State 
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Governments, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 

Legislation Enacted. Congress has passed 
a deficiency appropriation bill providing 
$20,000,000 for community facilities in war- 
affected areas and $84,373,000 for additional 
temporary war housing. “Facilities” include 
public works, schools, and certain city serv- 
ices that need to be expanded. 


Pending Legislation. H. R. 2779 would 
permit civilian defense volunteers to keep 
CD equipment and H. R. 1504 provides that 
such property in possession of schools may 
be kept by them. 

On April 12 a subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee completed the draft 
of a bill on federal airport aid which the 
committee believes combines the best fea- 
tures of Senator Bailey’s S. 34 and Senator 
McCarran’s S. 22. The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has not yet 
scheduled hearings on the federal aid airport 
bill, and from all indications the bill cannot 
be considered until summer. 


Several new bills would authorize federal 
appropriations to assist the states and locali- 
ties in improving public health standards. 
S. 330 would authorize a division of water 
pollution control in the Public Health Serv- 
ice to make grants or loans to public bodies 
to finance up to one-third of the cost of sew- 
age treatment works, and would authorize 
an appropriation of $50,000,000 a year for 
this purpose. H. R. 2498 and H. R. 2755 
would authorize grants to states for civilian 
hospitals and health centers, after meeting 
needs for additional construction. A similar 
bill in the Senate, S. 191, now before the 
Education and Labor Committee, would 
authorize $100,000,000 for construction and 
$5,000,000 for planning to be apportioned 
by the United States Public Health Service 
on a basis of financial need. 


Surplus Property. The President by execu- 
tive order on April 20 transferred the han- 
dling of the sale of surplus consumers’ 
goods from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Commerce effective May 1, 
and the Surplus Property Board on April 
24 issued Regulation No. 2 effective May 


25, when municipalities for the first time will 
be permitted to purchase federal surplus 
property on a priority basis as provided by 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944. After 
May 25 notices of offerings of surplus items 
will be circulated simultaneously among 
federal, state, and local governmental pri- 
ority buyers, and local governments will 
have 30 days in which to file their orders. It 
is expected that the program will be in full 
swing by late July, and that disposal agen- 
cies will grant priorities and send notices of 
items available to each state or local gov- 
ernmental unit which has filed a formal 
statement or report of its needs on Form 
SPB-7, which is part of Regulation 2. 





Cities Winning Awards in Traffic Safety 
Contest Cut Deaths 20 Per Cent 


ANSING, Michigan (78,753), is the 
winner of the national grand award 
in the national traffic safety contest spon- 
sored by the National Safety Council. Cities 
awarded first place in their respective popu- 
lation groups are: Detroit, Michigan (cities 
over 500,000); Portland, Oregon (250,000 to 
500,000); Fort Wayne, Indiana (100,000 to 
250,000); Lansing, Michigan (50,000 to 
100,000); Greenwich, Connecticut (25,000 
to 50,009); and Stillwater, Oklahoma (10,- 
090 to 25,000). 

Lansing cut its traffic death toll to four 
in 1944 as compared to seven in 1943 and to 
a total of 26 for the three years preceding 
1944. Detroit and Cleveland ran neck and 
neck for the top prize for the largest cities. 
Detroit cut its traffic death rate more than 
30 per cent below the average for the pre- 
ceding three years. Cleveland, winning sec- 
ond place, cut its rate almost 30 per. cent. 
Detroit won first place in its population 
group in 1942, and third place in 1932, 1938, 
and 1943. Cleveland won first place in 1939 
and tied for it in 1938 and 1943. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, held its traffic death toll to 
eight deaths in 1944 as compared with a 
total of 42 deaths in the preceding three 
years. Greenwich, Conecticut, had no traffic 
deaths in 1944, and Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
completed five years of deathless traffic. 
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Cities winning second or third place in 
their population groups were: Cleveland, 
Ohio; Rochester, New York; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sacramento, California; Yonkers, 
New York; Pasadena, California; Roches- 
ter, Minnesota; LaFayette, Indiana; Great 
Falls, Montana; Albert Lea, Minnesota; 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin; and Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

A special award of merit was made to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for a conspicously 
low traffic death rate in 1944 and for sus- 
tained excellence in maintaining low death 
rates in previous years. A total of 158 cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 population which 
went through 1944 without a single traffic 
death were placed on a special honor roll. 
The six cities winning highest honors cut 
their traffic fatalities 20 per cent in 1944 
compared with 1943, while the death total 
for all cities in the country was approxi- 
mately the same for both years. More than 
1,300 cities participated in the 1944 contest. 


Cities Invited to Enter Their Reports in 
National Exhibit and Contest 


HE American Institute of Graphic Art 

is sponsoring a national exhibition of 

the best municipal reports issued by cities 
and towns in the United States prior to June 
1, 1945. The exhibit will open in New York 
City in September at the New York Public 
Library. Later it will be available upon re- 
quest to go on tour to cities and towns, 
public libraries, municipal associations, and 
civic groups throughout the country. The 
purpose of the exhibition is to promote more 
effective local government through stimulat- 
ing the widespread publication of well- 
designed and illustrated reports for citizens. 
The Institute’s town and city reports 
committee will be in charge of arranging the 
exhibit and judging the reports. A jury of 
Institute members and authorities on mu- 
nicipal affairs will select the reports for the 
exhibit and for review by the judges in de- 
termining the awards. “The success of the 
project,” according to Brad Stephens, chair- 
man of the AIGA committee, “depends en- 
tirely on the widest possible response of 
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municipal officials in submitting their re- 
ports.”’ 

For purposes of the exhibit reports will be 
classified as (1) annual municipal reports, 
and (2) departmental annual and special 
reports. All municipal reports, including 
those of school boards and other local gov- 
ernment agencies, will be admitted to the ex- 
hibit provided that the reports are printed 
within the United States prior to June 1, 
1945, and that they contain no commercial 
advertising. Reports that may be entered 
are not limited to those issued this year. 

In judging the reports the jury will con- 
sider (1) general format, appearance, and 
workmanship; (2) the number and quality 
of charts, symbols, maps, and tables; (3) 
the beauty and significance of photographs, 
drawings, and illustrative designs used; (4) 
the color and variety of presentation; (5) 
the general design of the report, and its suc- 
cess in meeting its intended purpose of 
presenting a clear and accurate account to 
the citizen. 

The Institute will make awards in each 
of six population groups: less than 2,500 
population; 2,500 to 10,000; 10,000 to 
50,000; 50,000 to 200,000; 200,000 to 
500,000; and more than 500,000. In mak- 
ing awards primary emphasis will be placed 
on the physical standards listed above, but 
no report will be selected which fails to 
present an adequate view of the city’s or 
agency’s financial operations for the year. 

The town and city reports committee of 
the AIGA has been assisted in the prepara- 
tion of plans for the national exhibit by an 
advisory committee of 19 members, includ- 
ing F. L. Bird, director of municipal re- 
search, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.; Harold S. 
Buttenheim, editor of The American City; 
Carl H. Chatters, director of Municipal 
Finance Officers Association; L. P. Cooking- 
ham, city manager of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Joseph M. Cunningham, first deputy 
comptroller of New York City; Charles J. 
Fox, city auditor of Boston; Norman N. 
Gill, municipal reference library, city of 
Milwaukee; C. A. Harrell, city manager of 
Schenectady; C. W. Koiner, city manager 
of Pasadena; Clarence E. Ridley, director of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
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tion; Earl Riley, mayor of Portland, Ore- 
gon; and Alfred Willoughby, director of the 
National Municipal League. 

The Institute desires to make the exhibit 
representative of the best standards of mu- 
nicipal reporting throughout the country. 
Municipal officials are invited to send pre- 
paid four copies of any reports they wish 
to submit, the reports to be sent to the Town 
and City Reports Committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 East 40 
Street, New York 16, New York. The final 
date for receipt of reports is July 1, 1945. 


Louis Brownlow Retires 


OUIS BROWNLOW, director of the 

Public Administration Clearing House 
since its creation in 1930, retired on May 1 
at the age of 65. He is succeeded by Her- 
bert Emmerich, associate director, who was 
formerly executive secretary of the War 
Production Board and more recently com- 
missioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 

Mr. Brownlow was a newspaper man for 
15 years, then a public official for 15 years, 
and lastly director of PACH for another 15 
years. During his newspaper career in 
Nashville, Louisville, and Washington, and 
.s a foreign correspondent, he attracted con- 
siderable attention through his writings on 
government and administrative management, 
and in 1915 President Wilson made him a 
commissioner of the District of Columbia, a 
post he held for six years, the last three as 
president of the board. Mr. Brownlow was 
city manager of Petersburg, Virginia, from 
1920 to 1923; city manager of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, from 1924 to 1926; a staff mem- 
ber of the United States Daily in 1927; and 
consultant to the City Housing Corporation, 
New York City, 1928 to 1930, the company 
which built the complete new community of 
Radburn, New Jersey. 

During the late twenties, Mr. Brownlow, 
along with Charles E. Merriam, Beardsley 
Ruml, and the late Governor Frank O. Low- 
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den of Illinois, developed the idea that gov- 
ernment could be improved through the 
adoption of better administrative organiza- 
tion, techniques, and methods, and that the 
responsibility for such improvement rested 
primarily upon public officials themselves. 
The result of this idea was the creation in 
1930 of Public Administration Clearing 
House to serve as an exchange for informa- 
tion concerning administrative problems in 
government and to foster cooperation among 
organizations of operating public officials 
in the field of public administration. During 
the early thirties several organizations of 
public officials moved their headquarters to 
Chicago, and at present 16 groups of state 
and local public officials have their head- 
quarters in the same building with Public 
Administration Clearing House at 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 

During his 15 years as director of PACH, 
Mr. Brownlow served in various capacities, 
one of the most important being chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management by appointment of 
President Roosevelt. Many of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations which were sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt in 1937 were 
enacted into law in the Reorganization Act 
of 1939. Mr. Brownlow was president of the 
American Society for Public Administration 
in 1942; chairman of the Public Administra- 
tion Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council from 1933 to 1939, and a 
lecturer in political science at the University 
of Chicago from 1930 to 1945. He was 
president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1923, was chairman of 
the ICMA Research Committee, and has 
been an honorary member of ICMA since 
1930. He is at present chairman of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and director-general of the 
Inter-American Congress of Municipalities. 
Mr. Brownlow will continue to serve PACH 
as consultant, especially in collaborating with 
international organizations in the field of 
public administration. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for 
civil engineering construction in continental 
United States only and does not include con- 
struction by military combat engineers, Ameri- 
can contracts outside the country, and ship- 
building. During the first 12 weeks of 1945 
construction contracts totaled $342,906,000, 18 
per cent lower than in the same period of 1944. 
Public construction totaled $233,629,000, 30 
per cent lower than last year. Of the public 
total, $199,089,000 was for federal work, 34 
per cent below 1944, and $34,540,000 was for 
state and municipal work, 62 per cent above a 
year ago. Private construction totaled $88,- 
090,000, 19 per cent above 1944. The minimum 
size projects included are: waterworks and 
waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
other buildings, $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of iiving—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.8 on 
March 15, 1945, having decreased 0.1 per cent 
from the cost of living on February 15, 1945, 
(1935-39100). The family food bill was 


down 0.4 per cent and there were scattered 
increases in the prices of clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and miscel.aneous items. The index is up 
2.4 per cent from March, 1944, the largest 
increases being 12 per cent in the cost of 
housefu.nishings, and 5.1 per cent in the cost 
of clothing. Living costs January 15, 1945, 
were 25.8 per cent above those of January 
15, 1941, and 28.6 per cent above those of 
August 15, 1939. This index does not reflect, 
however, additional wartime increases caused 
by lower quality, disappearance of low-priced 
goods, and forced changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index struck a new low, 
1.35 per cent, on May 1, 1945, as compared 
with 1.38 per cent on April 1, 1945. (Note: 
This index averages bond yields of 20 large 
cities; yields vary inversly with bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle death trends in the United 
States totaled 1,940 in March, 1945, 3 per cent 
more than in March, 1944, and 9 per cent 
more than in March, 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 




















Public Library Aids City Officials 


HE public library of Wichita, Kansas, 

recently inaugurated a two-page mimeo- 
graph monthly publication, entitled Timely 
Municipal Topics, in which Ruth E. Ham- 
mond, city librarian, directs attention to new 
pamphlets, reports, and articles in current 
journals. The April issue, for example, gives 
a brief description of the contents of 13 re- 
ports or articles listed in the bulletin. Ac- 
cording to City Manager Russell E. McClure, 
this service of the library has proved valuable 
to municipal administrative officials. 


To Help Solve Labor-Management Problems 


The city council of Toledo, Ohio, on April 
23 adopted a resolution authorizing the mayor 
to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
studying labor-management problems. The reso- 
lution reads in part: “Full employment is the 
most important postwar problem facing the 
city of Toledo. . . . In order to accomplish 
full employment it is necessary that manage- 
ment, labor, and the public join in practical 
cooperation to meet and solve the existing 
problems.” The mayor is authorized to appoint 
a committee of 18 members consisting of* six 
representatives of management, six from labor, 
and six from the public, for the purpose of 
studying community-management-labor prob- 
lems and making suggestions to the city council 
as to how the city may best assist in effecting 
a better understanding and solution to the 
problems affecting labor and management in 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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the community. The city manager is authorized 
to place at the disposal of the committee what- 
ever facilities may be needed in the way of 
stenographic services, legal research, or other 
assistance, and an appropriation of $1,000 is 


made to cover incidental expenses. 


Detroit Makes “What-Why-How” Survey 


The Detroit city government has decided to 
find out just what it has been doing, why it 
is doing it, and how efficiently its activities are 
being conducted. Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, 
upon appointing a special five-member com- 
mittee to obtain answers to these questions, 
declared: “We must constantly satisfy ourselves 
that all of the services the city furnishes are 
necessary—and are being furnished at the low- 
est cost consistent with the public interest.” 
The committee, representing all the principal 
staff agencies, includes the deputy city con- 
troller as chairman, the deputy auditor general, 
purchasing agent, one member of the board of 
assessors, and the assistant secretary and chief 
examiner of the civil service commission. In- 
formation obtained through organization and 
classification surveys and budget studies will 
be available to the committee in its search for 
duplication and overlapping of effort and serv- 
ices. Employees of the budget agency, the 
classification staff of the civil service commis- 
sion, and the surveys and systems bureau of 
the controller’s office will serve as staff for the 
committee. 


Sets Up Standards For Existing Housing 


The city council of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, has unanimously adopted a definition of 
a “standard house” recently submitted by the 
local real estate board and the city attorney 
has been instructed to draw up ordinances 
adding the standards to the building code. 
All future residential construction in Charlotte 
will be required to conform with the stand- 
ards. A dwelling is considered “standard” if 
it is not in need of major repairs, if it is 
equipped with running water and inside private 
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bathing and toilet facilities, if room sizes meet 
minimum requirements, and if sufficient ventila- 
tion is provided. Eventually, all existing dwell- 
ings which do not conform will be required to 
come up to the standards or will be ordered 
removed. 


Fire Contest Winners Announced 


Wichita, Kansas (176,316), is the grand 
prize winner in the 1944 fire waste contest 
sponsored by the National Fire Waste Council. 
The cities winning separate awards in each of 
six population groups were Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Providence, Rhode Is!and; Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Anderson, Indiana; Marietta, Georgia; 
and Fort Collins, Colorado. The National 
Fire Waste Council, created by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in cooperation 
with other organizations, has promoted the fire 
waste contest for the past two decades. Cities 
entering the contest during these years have 
shown a consistently lower per capita fire 
loss than non-participating cities. 


Three Cities Adopt Retirement Plans 


The city charter of Boise, Idaho (26,130), 
was recently amended to permit the city to 
provide unemployment, old age retirement, dis- 
ability, and death benefits to municipal em- 
ployees. .. . On April 2 the voters of Pontiac, 
Michigan (66,626), amended their city charter 
to provide for a retirement system for the 
employees of the city, including policemen and 
firemen... . / A retirement system for the city 
employees of Jackson, Michigan (49,656), was 
enacted by the city council recently but no 
provision was made at the time for financing. 
The system includes all employees and officials 
of the city except persons whose services are 
compensated for on a contractual or fee basis, 
persons whose average yearly compensation is 
less than $400, and officials elected prior to the 
effective date of retirement system. 


Coordinates Inspectional Services 


Brookline, Massachusetis (49,786), has co- 
ordinated health and safety inspection through 
the use of an interdepartmental committee 
composed of the fire and police chiefs, town 
engineer, building commissioner, and the tene- 
ment house inspector. This committee meets 





once a week to consider applications for licenses 
for any building used for public gatherings or 
any building, such as a hospital, nursery home, 
or lodging house, in which the owner will have 
a definite responsibility for the public. Inspec- 
tors from each department check such buildings 
for compliance with the various fire, health, and 
safety regulations, and report simultaneously 
so that the committee can give a consolidated 
recommendation to the board of selectmen 
which issues licenses. The friendly rivalry de- 
veloped at the weekly meetings between the 
various departments has resulted in more ef- 
fective inspections, according to Arthur A. 
O’Shea, executive secretary of the town, and 
the valuable file of reports will be useful in 
making annual reinspections. 


Depression Financing in Reverse 


Seattle, Washington, in 1944 not only col- 
lected 29.5 per cent more money than had been 
anticipated in the budget but also spent 11.2 
per cent less than had been budgeted. The 
greatest gain over estimates of revenue was in 
receipts from the state liquor profits which 
exceeded estimates by more than 80 per cent. 
Actual collections on the city’s business and 
occupation tax totalled $1,929,820, which was 
$277,820 more than anticipated in the budget. 
The theatre and amusement tax yielded $616,- 
893 against a budget estimate of $500,000. 


Firemen Ask State for 72-Hour Week 


Firemen of Wisconsin cities have requested 
the state legislature to establish a 72-hour week. 
In commenting on this the League of Wiscon- 
sin Municipalities in a recent legislative bulle- 
tin states: “The firemen of Wisconsin do not 
believe in local government. They have no 
faith in city councils. . . . The firemen seek 
to have the legislature compel cities to hire 
additional firemen through the expediency of 
modifying the present two-shift system and 
substituting a 72-hour week. This request 
should properly be submitted to city councils 
which are the duly elected representatives of 
local taxpayers. . . . Financial irresponsibility 
results when the legislature imposes mandatory 
expenses upon cities without having to assume 
the task of finding the money to pay the bill. 
The present 84-hour week may seem high if one 
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does not stop to analyze the actual facts... . 
During the 24 hours he (fireman) is on duty 
he spends considerable time on activities which 
would be little different if he were at home. 
Thus he sleeps at the station, he eats three 
meals there, he reads the morning and evening 
papers, he listens to the radio, he has time for 
card games and other recreation, etc. Although 
he is on duty during the 24 hours, actually the 
average time spent on fire department duties is 
usually not excessive.” 


Forward Steps in Off-Street Parking 


A zoning ordinance adopted by Arlington 
County, Virginia, a few years ago requires that 
newly constructed dwellings or apartments must 
provide one off-street parking space for each 
family unit. Industrial plants also must pro- 
vide off-street space for all vehicles employed 
in their operation plus one space for every two 
employees. Theaters, auditoriums, hospitals, and 
other places also must provide off-street parking 
space. Since the ordinance became effective 
17,000 residential units have been built as well 
as many business centers and according to 
county officials excellent results have been se- 
cured and streets generally are clear of parked 
cars where off-street facilities are provided 
even when curb parking is permitted. 


Fourteen Cities Install Parking Meters 


Sacramento, California, recently awarded a 
contract for the installation of 1,200 parking 
meters on a trial basis for six months, after 
which time a proposal to retain the meters will 
be submitted to the people. Among the cities 
which are known to have installed parking me- 
ters during 1944 are: Ashland and Covington, 
Kentucky; McAllen, Texas; Bucyrus, Hamilton, 
Portsmouth, and Washington Court House, 
Ohio; Kirkland and Mt. Vernon, Washington; 
El Cerrito, Pomona, and Santa Rosa, California; 
and Anderson, South Carolina. 


Votes Bonds for Off-Street Parking 


Miami Beach, Florida (28,012), in a refer- 
endum on April 23 by a vote of 2-to-1 ap- 
proved bond issues totaling nearly two and 
one-half million dollars: city auditorium, 
$500,000; municipal hospital, $650,000; public 
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bathing beach, $1,000,000; and off-street park- 
ing areas, $300,000. Two projects were de- 
feated: (1) a proposal to purchase the privately 
owned water and gas company at a cost of 
$2,650,000, turned down by more than 2 to 1, 
and (2) a special tax levy for publicity 
purposes. 


Salvage Plant Saves Money and Labor 


A new refuse salvage plant in Detroit, 
Michigan, will enable the city to reduce its 
$100,000-a-year incinerator fuel bill by $40,000 
and help to solve an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem of finding space for the disposal of garbage 
and rubbish. It is estimated that one ton of 
coal is saved for every five tons of combustibles 
salvaged and used as fuel. The plant is de- 
signed to handle 2,000 cubic yards of rubbish 
every eight hours which, it is estimated, would 
produce 6 tons of scrap metal, 26 tons of tin 
cans, 16 tons of glass, 114 tons of corrugated 
papers, 14 tons of mixed paper, and 2 tons of 
rags. The salvaged noncombustible materials 
for sale and combustible materials for use as 
incinerator fuel will prolong the availability 
of present disposal dumps and also reduce 
hauling costs to disposal centers, all of which 
are located outside of the city limits. 


City Expands Recreation Program. 


The city of Wichita Falls, Texas (45,112), 
is undertaking an ambitious community recrea- 
tion program in 1945 on the basis of a success- 
ful program the preceding summer. A new 
recreational director, employed on a seasonal 
basis, will have a staff of eight supervisors. 
An interested citizen demonstrated his en- 
thusiasm for the recreation program by do- 
nating for development a nine-acre tract in the 
heart of one of the city’s most thickly popu- 
lated residential sections. 


Cities Discourage Jaywalking 


Utica, New York, recently adopted a pedes- 
trian traffic ordinance which prohibits the cross- 
ing of the streets except at designated cross- 
ings and with the “go” of the traffic lights. 
This ordinance has considerably reduced jay- 
walking. . In South Bend, Indiana, the 
police department is discouraging jaywalking 
by juveniles by giving traffic tickets to offenders 
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directing them to write an essay or story on 
their specific violation. .. . A pedestrian safety 
school is held one evening each week in Port- 
land, Oregon, and a ticket of admission to 
the pedestrian school carries this message: 
“This ticket when accompanied by the traffic 
citation you just received is good for admit- 
tance to the pedestrian safety school... . If 
you attend this school the citation which you 
just received will be automatically excused 
(first offense). Otherwise you are required to 
post bail or appear in court as indicated on 
the citation.” 


Six Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Six cities have adopted the council-manager 
plan and one the commission plan since Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. The cities adopting the manager 
plan are: Independence, Kansas (11,565); 
Liberal, Kansas (4,410); Burlington, North 
Carolina (12,198); Rogers City, Michigan 
(3,072); Vassar, Michigan (2,154); and Ches- 
ter, Vermont, town (1,740), and village (749). 
The new commission-governed city is Shelton, 
Washington (4,000). Bloomfield, Connecticut 
(4,309), on April 23 adopted a new council- 
manager charter to replace a similar plan 
which became effective in 1941. The new 
charter abolishes the board of police commis- 
sioners and the board of finance and puts these 
functions under the supervision of the city 
manager. The town treasurer, formerly elected 
by the people, will now be appointed by the 
council. 


State Aid for Municipal League 


Two states have made appropriations to state 
municipal leagues. The Association of Wash- 
ington Cities will receive approximately $40,000 
a year as the result of an act appropriating 
four cents per capita from the state motor 
vehicle excise tax to be expended in cooperation 
with the University of Washington. For 1945, 
2 cents per capita was allocated since the act 
will not become effective until July 1. The act 
provides that the money shall be used for 
studies and research in municipal government, 
publications, educational conferences, and in 
furnishing technical, consultative, and field 
services to cities and towns in problems relating 
to planning public health, municipal sanitation, 


fire protection, law enforcement, postwar im- 
provements and public works, and other mat- 
ters relating to city and town government. The 
Association of Washington Cities is recognized 
as the official agent for the cities and towns 
in that state. The Kansas legislature increased 
from $850 to $1,500 the annual payment made 
by the state to the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities for its publications. 


Eligibility for New Cars 


The city of Cincinnati during 1944 acquired 
51 new passenger cars for various city depart- 
ments; 30 were purchased from federal surplus 
stock through the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department and 21 were secured by 
mailing inquiries to approximately 150 pros- 
pective bidders in Ohio and surrounding states. 
. . . The OPA reported on March 14 that the 
entire supply of new 1942 automobiles at that 
time was only 10,000. A new car eligibility list 
issued by the OPA gives Number 1 priority 
to governmental agencies engaged in fire fight- 
ing, crime detection, and law enforcement work 
related to public health and safety. 


State-City Cooperation in Assessing 


DePere, Wisconsin (6,373), has entered into 
a contract with the city assessor of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, to have him supervise the revalua- 
tion of all real and personal property in DePere. 
The Wisconsin state law provides for such 
intermunicipal cooperation if the state depart- 
ment of taxation finds reassessment necessary. 
The qualified person appointed to do the work 
takes on all the powers and authority vested by 
law in local assessors and he may or may not 
work with the regular local assessor. If the 
local assessor does take part in the work, as he 
will in DePere, he does so under the super- 
vision of the person appointed by the state 
cepartment. 


Voters Defeat Postwar Bond Issues 


San Mateo, California (19,403), on April 
3 defeated seven proposed bond issues totaling 
$820,000. Four of the proposals received a 
favorable vote but not the required two-thirds 
majority. Three issues which did not receive 
even the majority vote would have provided 
funds for the widening and improvement of 
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certain streets, construction of a central police 
headquarters, and a site for a war memorial 
building. The proposals which received a favor- 
able vote included the widening of a heavily 
traveled street to eliminate traffic hazards, 
$45,000; construction of a corporation yard for 
city equipment, $22,000; construction of com- 
munity buildings, swimming pool, and other 
improvements in public parks, $340,000. Prior 
to the election the city council had published 
a 22-page pamphlet, entitled Looking Ahead, 
illustrating the various projects, indicating their 
need, and forecasting the effect of the adoption 
of the proposed program on city finances. It 
was pointed out that the city’s bonded debt 
totaled $280,000, while the legal bond capacity 
was $3,900,000; that if the propsed bond issues 
of $820,000 were adopted and the bonds issued 
at 4 per cent interest, the tax rate would in- 
crease slightly over 23 cents per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation if assessed values remained 
at the present figure, or an average yearly tax 
increase of $6.99 on a $3,000 home. The aver- 
age tax rate for the present year is $1.38 per 
$100 assessed value. 
. 


Cities Operate Parking Lots 


The Massachusetts State Planning Board re- 
ports that 27 cities in that state own and op- 
erate 49 automobile parking places and that 
this method of meeting the parking problem 
is under consideration as a postwar project in 
Belmont, Chelsea, Framingham, Springfield, 
Watertown, and Adams. The average capacity 
of the 49 municipal parking lots is 125 cars. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


The Chicago city council has set up minimum 
sanitary and building standards for nursing 
homes. Louisville, Kentucky, has provided for 
additional compensation to employees who per- 
form city services on vacation days at the 
request of the appointing authority. Okla- 
homa City has amended its ordinance relating 
to soliciting funds for charities, St. Paul has 
provided for the regulation of carnivals, Min- 
neapolis has established safety regulations for 
places of public assembly, Cleveland has author- 
ized contracts with neighboring municipalities 
for police radio broadcast services, and Buffalo 
has adopted an ordinance authorizing agree- 


ments wth commercal air lines for the use of 
municipal airport facilities. Houston, Texas, 
has adopted ordinances regulating and licensing 
the operation of taxicabs and levying an an- 
nual street rental charge. The Detroit city 
council on April 3 adopted an ordinance licens- 
ing juke boxes and their distributors. The li- 
cense fee was set at $7.50 per machine and 
licenses for distributors are based on a sliding 
scale ranging from $10 for one to 25 machines 
to $150 for more than 200 machines. The con- 
troller’s office estimates that this new license 
fee will add from $30,000 to $40,000 a year 
to city revenues. The model milk ordinance 
recommended by the United States Public 
Health Service is now in effect in 1,001 
municipalities and 150 counties. It has also 
been adopted as state regulations governing 
all milk in 13 states, and pasteurized milk only 
in three other states. 


News Items From Here and There 


The Detroit city council recently approved 
a $10,000 appropriation for the purchase of 
rat poison to be used by the public works de- 
partment in a rat extermination drive to be 
conducted this spring. . . . Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut (4,309), recently sold $150,000 in 
bonds at nine-tenths of one per cent with a 
bonus of $233. The purpose of the bond issued 
is to eliminate annual short-term borrowing 
and to enable the city to change the fiscal 
year and tax year to July 1. .. . In Saginaw, 
Michigan (82,794) owners of cemetery lots in 
the city-owned cemeteries may provide for per- 
petual care by and endowment with the city. 
According to city officials the plan has been 
favorably received. . . . The Minnesota Su- 
preme Court has upheld the St. Paul city 
council in revoking the city liquor license of a 
dealer who violated OPA regulations. 


Safety for City Employees 


The National Safety Council has issued a 
four-page pamphlet outlining accident preven- 
tion practices for municipal employees, includ- 
ing a suggested organization set-up, kind of 
accident records which should be kept, and the 
chief elements of a training program designed 
to prevent accidents in various municipal em- 
ployments. Copies of the pamphlet, entitled 
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Municipal Employees, may be secured at 70 
cents each from the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. . . . San 
Diego, California, has been conducting a pro- 
gram of training for drivers of city-owned 
vehicles in an attempt to reduce accidents and 
also to reduce the operating costs of equip- 
ment through proper care on the part of op- 
erators. In this connection the city published 
a booklet, entitled Rules Regulating the Opera- 
tion of City Vehicles, a manual for drivers of 
city-owned equipment that is also used in the 
training program. 


City Makes Tests on Motor Oil 
The Cleveland, Ohio, police department now 


changes crank case oil in police patrol cars 
every 3,000 miles instead of every 1,500 miles 
as in the past. Tests made over a period of 
more than a year revealed no evidence of 
sludging and additional experiments are now 
under way to determine the sources of supply 
for suitable oil. Municipal officials may secure 
further details on the Cleveland experiment 
from Ralph J. McAllister, commissioner of 
motor vehicle maintenance, city hall, Cleve- 
land. 








Personnel Exchange Service 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


NDEPENDENCE, KANSAS (11,565) City 

Manager. Council is interested in out-of- 
town men with previous managerial experience 
and engineering training. Salary $4,000 per 
year. Applications should be sent to Mayor 
W. C. Cavert. 

PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN (6,019). City Man- 
ager. Council desires registered engineer with 
electrical utility and manager experience. Salary 
$4,000 to $5,300. Application should be sent 
to John H. Perry, mayor. 

East CLEVELAND, OHIO (39,495). Adminis- 
trative Assistant. Applications desired from 
persons with municipal experience or with grad- 
uate training in public administration. Starting 
salary from $2,400 to $3,300. Send application 
to Charles A. Carran, city manager. 

San Dreco, CALIFORNIA. Junior Personnel 
Examiner and Interviewer. Minimum require- 
ments include graduation from college or equiv- 
alent experience, with one year personnel ex- 
perience equal to one year in college, and 
familiarity with current practices in the per- 
sonnel field. Salary for both positions $246 
per month. For further information write W. 
R. McCabe, personnel director, Civic Center, 
1600 Pacific Boulevard, San Diego. 

STATE OF ARIzONA. Merit System Super- 
visor. Salary range from $325 to $400 per 
month. Minimum qualifications include equiva- 
lent to graduation from a four-year university 
or college, with a year oi graduate work and 
specialization in mental measurement and sta- 
tistics. Three of the past 10 years must have 
been spent in a responsible position as a techni- 
cian, administrator, or adviser in public or pri- 
vate personnel programs, or teaching in ap- 
propriate fields of higher education. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTI- 
TUTE. Fellowships and Scholarships. Applica- 
tions for enrollment in the 1945 course in 
trafic police administration will be received 
until June 20. Eight $600 fellowships and eight 
tuition scholarships at $150 are available to 
municipal, state, and county police officers in 
the United States and €anada. The course is 
conducted from September 10, 1945, to Janu- 
ary 26, 1946. For further information and ap- 
plication forms write the Institute, 1827 Or- 
rington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

LEAGUE OF OrEGON CiTIES. City Planner, 
$4,500 to $5,000 a year. Staff Member, $3,870. 
The League seeks an experienced planner to 
assist Oregon cities in their work on city plan- 
ning, and another person to serve as staff mem- 
ber. For further information write Herman 
Kehrli, executive secretary of the League, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 


APPOINTMENTS 


JEAN BEIQUE, engineer with the provincial 
government and, previously, engineer for the 
city of Grand Mere for 10 years, has been 
appointed city manager of Grand Mere to suc- 
ceed J. Henri Valiquette who has been pro- 
moted to the managership of Three Rivers. 

EtpeR GUNTER, director of personnel and 
research and assistant to the city manager of 
Wichita, Kansas, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Newton, Kansas. 

W. B. Burns, city manager of Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, 1937 to 1941, and manager of Masardis, 
Maine since April, 1941, has been appointed 
city manager of Caribou, Maine. 

Harry B. Foon, a local business man, has 
been appointed city manager of Stratford, 
Connecticut, to succeed William B. Shea who 
resigned because of ill health. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















GENERAL 


DrrEcTORY OF CiITy OFFICIALS OF NEBRASKA 
CITIES AND VILLAGES, 1944. Nebraska League 
of Municipalities, 310 Continental Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. August 1, 1944. 176pp. $3. 

FEDERAL DEMOBILIZATION PROGRAMS: SUPPLE- 
MENT. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. March, 
1945. 33pp. 

MANUAL FOR DISASTER PREPAREDNESS PLAN- 
NING. California War Council, P.O. Box 
1407, Sacramento 7, California. November 
20, 1944. 41pp. 

MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAW IN ACTION. 
Proceedings of the 1944 War Conference, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1945. 500pp. $10. 

RECENT COUNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
DIRECTORY OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CittEs. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1945. 
l6pp. $1. 


EDUCATION 


THE ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION, AND FI- 
NANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM, STATE OF CALIFORNIA. Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission, 631 J 
Street, Sacramento 14, California. February, 
1945. 89pp. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN’ EDUCATION. 
American Council on Education, 1201—16 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. March 
31, 1945. 47pp. 25 cents. 

STATE MINIMUM-SALARY STANDARDS’ FOR 
TEACHERS, 1944. National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201—16 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1944. 75pp. 
50 cents. 


FINANCE 


DETAILED EXPENDITURES OF VIRGINIA CITIES 
FOR FIscAL YEAR ENDING IN 1942 or 1943. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 1945. 
10pp. 

MULTIPLE TAXATION OF AIR COMMERCE. United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1945. 263pp. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE ELEVENTH Na- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 


37, Illinois. 1945. 58pp. $1. 

PRELIMINARY Report. Michigan Tax Study 
Advisory Committee, State Capitol, Lansing, 
Michigan. 1945. 52pp. 

(1) REPoRT OF THE COMMISSION ON TAXATION 
OF INTANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY. 102pp. 
(2) HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMISSION ON 
TAXATION OF INTANGIBLE PERSONAL PrRop- 
ERTY. 165pp. New Jersey Legislature, As- 
sembly Chamber, State House, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 1945. 

REPORT OF THE TEMPORARY STATE COMMIS- 
SION ON MUNICIPAL REVENUES AND REDUC- 
TION OF REAL Estate Taxes. New York 
(State), Albany, New York. March 13, 1945. 
35pp. 

FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
FrreE SERVICE EXTENSION SCHOOL. University 
of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
November, 1944. 56pp. 


HEALTH 


HospitAL SERVICE IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
F. H. Arestad and M. G. Westmoreland. 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. March 31, 1945. p. 771-785. 

THE TAXATION OF HospitTAts; REporRT Pur- 
SUANT TO PROPOSAL 201. Illinois Legislative 
Council. Springfield, Illinois. March, 1945. 
22pp. 

HOUSING 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL PRO- 
VISIONS OF STATE SUBDIVISION CONTROL 
Laws RELATING TO HovusING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D.C. January 1, 1945. 2pp. 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PROVISIONS OF THE STATE URBAN REDEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION Laws. National Hous- 
ing Agency, Washington, D.C. June 1, 1944. 
27pp. 

HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HovusING AND REDEVELOPMENT OF THE SPE- 
CIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR 
Economic PoLticy AND PLANNING. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1945. pp. 1381-1760. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING; A NEW VIEWPOINT 
IN INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy. By Nathaniel 
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Cantor. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 18, New York. 
1945. 167pp.* $2. 

IMPORTANCE OF JOINT AND I'QUAL REPRESENTA- 
TION IN THE OPERATION OF EMPLOYEE SUG- 
GESTIONS SysTeMS. War Production Board, 
Washington, D.C. 1944. 9pp. 

THe Merit SYSTEM IN PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
FOR LovuIsvILLeE. By Prentiss M. Terry. 
Louisville Civil Service Board, 300 City 
Hall, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 1945. 15pp. 

PENSIONS FOR POLICE AND FIREMEN; REPORT 
PURSUANT TO PROPOSAL 182. Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, Springfield, Illinois. 1945. 
32pp. 

A PERSONNEL PRoGRAM. Training Manual No. 
3. Division of Personnel Management, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 1944. 
87pp. 20 cents. 


PLANNING 


THE AIRPORT PROGRAM AS PART OF MIL- 
WAUKEE’S MASTER PLAN. Airport Committee 
of the Milwaukee Metropolitan Plan As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1944. 24pp. 

LAND Use Stupy, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
By Walter A. Wachter. Town Plan Com- 
mission, Greenwich, Connecyicut. 1944. 27pp. 

PLANNING JOBS AND JoBS IN PLANNING. By 
Otto H. Ehrlich. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 6 Park Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts. 1945. 40pp. $1. 


PLANNNING FOR LINCOLN; PRELIMINARY IN- 


VESTIGATION, COMMENTS, RECOMMENDATIONS. 
By Lawrence E. Hovik. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lincoln, Nebraska. February 15, 
1945. 37pp. 

PosTWAR JOBS AND GROWTH IN SMALL Com- 
MUNITIES. Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 1945. 15pp. 

Your COMMUNITY AND TOWNSHIP ZONING. By 
Louis A. Wolfanger. Michigan State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 1945. 50pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1944. 149pp. 20 cents. 
GARBAGE COLLECTION AND DIsposAL; METHODS 
AND PRACTICES IN WASHINGTON CirTtes. As- 
sociation of Washington Cities, Social Sciences 


Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 1°45. 12pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Downtown Los ANGELES PARKING Stupy. Los 
Angeles Downtown Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, 590 Subway Terminal Building, 417 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 
January 10, 1945. 23pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


PARKING METERS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICI- 
PALITIES. By Charles F. Leedecker. Institute 4 
of Local Government, Pennsylvania State © 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 1945, 7 
40pp. 

UTILITIES 


AVIATION LAW Looks TO THE Future. Vir- 
ginia Law Review, Clark Memorial Hall, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. March, 1945. Entire issue. 

CONTROL AND USE OF THE WATFR RESOURCES 
OF THE Missourt River BAsIn. Hearings 
Before a Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. Sep- 
tember 26 and October 2, 1944. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 
178pp. 

FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC AIRPORTS; HEARINGS 
BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE. Senate. United State Con- 
gress. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1945. 352pp. 

THE MunIcIPAL AIRPORT IN THE NATIONAL 
AIRPORT PROGRAM. United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. March 1, 1945. 16pp. 

New York STATE BUILDING AND AVIATION 
Future; A Report of the State-wide Avia- 
tion Conference for Planning Aviation Serv- 
ices and Facilities. New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Albany, New York. 
January 19, 1945. 7Ipp. 

PoSTWAR PLANNING FOR METROPOLITAN UTILI- 
Tres. By John Bauer. National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York 7. 1945. 
3ipp. 35 cents. 


WELFARE 


THE READJUSTMENT OF MANPOWER IN INDUS- 
TRY DURING THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO 
Peace. Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 1944. 
112pp. 

THe RECENT TREND OF SALARIES IN CHILD 
WELFARE AcENcTIES. By Raloh G. Hurlin. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York 10. 1944. 14pp. 25 cents. 

SERVICES FOR VETERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
Greater Cleveland Committee for Returning 
Servicemen, city hall, Cleveland. 1944. 48pp. 

SoctAL Work YEAR Book, 1945. Eighth Issue. 
Russell H. Kurtz, Editor. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
City 10. 1945. 620pp. $3.25. 

STATE PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
ENACTED DuRING 1943 AND 1944; A Sum- 
MARY. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 30pp. 
50 cents. 

UNRRA: ORGANIZATION, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 1344 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 1944. 33pp. 


AIMS, PROGRESS. 





